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HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
REPORT 
4 y> 1936 report of the North Carolina High School Textbook 
Committee completes a cycle during which basal texts in all 
secondary school subjects have been considered and adoptions made 
in accordance with state legislation. 

This legislation requires that this Textbook Committee, consist- 
ing of five persons actively engaged in school service and appointed 
by the Governor, shall recommend three basal texts for each subject, 
from which one is later to be chosen for state-wide adoption. The 
final selection rests with the State Board of Education, an ex officio 
body composed of the Governor and other high state officials only 
one of whom, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, is di- 
rectly connected with school problems. Adoptions are made for a 
five year period. The general plan was introduced primarily as an 
economy measure, to secure books at the most favorable contract 
prices, enabling any saving to be passed on to pupils or their parents. 
More recently, steps have been taken to lower costs to pupils still 
further through adoption of a state-wide rental system. 

Listings of the present report cover Agriculture, Business Educa- 


tion, Industrial Arts, Latin, Mathematics, and Music. As here given, 


the record is in full, and asterisks (*) indicate the subsequent selec- 
tions of the State Board of Education. 


MATHEMATICS 


The State course of study, the varying conditions and experiences of the 
child, and his immediate need and subsequent uses of mathematics have guided 
us in arriving at our recommendations of mathematics texts. We have learned 
through investigations and observations that a great deal of the so-called tradi- 
tional mathematics offered and required in our high schools is not practicable, 
and that its place in our curriculum is questionable. 
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Practically all of the authorities we have consulted recommend general 
mathematics for 8th and 9th grades. The committee on the study of mathemat- 
ics in its report as given in the Department of Superintendence, Fifth Year- 
book sets up certain guiding principles. Some of these principles are: 

1. Additional practice in arithmetic must be provided in solving problems 
arising out of the immediate experiences of the children of this age and 
those situations which will become a part of their experience in the 
near future. 

The work in the 8th and 9th grades must anticipate in a measure the 
requirements of the 10th and 11th grades. 

The 8th and 9th grades should not be restricted by college entrance re- 
quirements, but general and applied mathematics should be given through 
the ninth year. 

These courses should explore interest and abilities and provide for indi- 
vidual differences. 

Two plans of organization are set up by this committee as follows: 

First Plan: 
8th Grade General Mathematics 
9th Grade General Mathematics 
10th Grade Plane Geometry 
llth Grade Second Year Algebra 
Second Plan: 
8th Grade General Mathematics 
9th Grade First Year Algebra 
10th Grade Plane Geometry 
llth Grade Second Year Algebra 


The measured results that are available seem to favor the unification of 
mathematical subjects. Investigations that have been made establish the fact 
that the results obtained with the unification of courses are at least as good 
as those obtained from separate courses when measured with tests in al- 
gebra and -geometry. When mathematical power (ability to apply and use math- 
ematics) is tested, the results obtained from combined courses indicate supe- 
riority. With this information before us and after a careful consideration of 
the books submitted we offer the following recommendations : 


BasAL TEXTS 
8th Grade, General Mathematics: 
*Georges-Anderson-Morton: Mathematics Through Experience. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. (1936) 
Schorling-Clark-Smith: Modern School Mathematics, Book II. World Book 
Company. (1935) 
Strayer-Upton: Practical Junior Mathematics, Book II. American Book 
Company. (1935) 
9th Grade, General Mathematics: 
*Edgerton-Carpenter: General Mathematics, Third Course. Allyn & Bacon 


(1936) 
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Schorling-Clark-Smith: Modern School Mathematics, Book III. World 
Book Company. (1936) 
Stone-Mallory: Mathematics for Everyday Use. Benj. H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany. (1935) 
9th Grade, First Year Algebra: 
*Schorling-Clark-Lindell: Modern Algebra, First Course. World Book Com- 
pany. (1930) 
Stone-Mallory: A First Course in Algebra. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 
(1936) 
Upton: Practical Algebra, First Year. American Book Company. (1936) 
10th srade, Plane Geometry: 
*Mirick-Newell-Harper: Plane Geometry. Rowe, Peterson & Company. 
(1935) 
Morgan-Foberg-Breckenridge: Plane Geometry. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. (1931) 
Welchon-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry. Ginn & Company. (1933) 
1lth Grade, Second Year Algebra: 
Calhoun-White-Simpson: Algebra for Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Revised. Johnson Publishing Company. (1935) 
*Krickenberger-Whitcraft-Welchon: Bobdbs-Merrill Algebra, Book Two. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. (1934) 
Stokes-Sanford: Second Course in Algebra. Henry Holt & Company. (1936) 
Solid Geometry: 

*Mirick and Others: Solid Geometry. Rowe, Peterson & Company. (1935) 
Morgan-Breckenridge : Solid Geometry. Houghton Mifflin Company. (1934) 
Welchon-Krickenberger: Solid Geometry. Ginn & Company. (1933) 

Trigonometry: 
Breslich-Stone: Trigonometry. Laidlaw Brothers. (1936) 

*Grenville-Smith- Mikesh: Plane Trigonometry. Ginn & Company. 

Simpson: Plane Trigonometry. John C. Winston Company. (1930) 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books 
Grade 8: 
Lennes-Travers: The Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic. Laidlaw Brothers. 
(1934) 
Ruch-Knight-Studebaker: Arithmetic Workbook, Grade 8. Scott, Foresman 
& Company. (1932) 
Stone-Georges: New Mathematics Workbook. Allyn & Bacon. (1934) 
Grade 9 (General Mathematics) : 
Breslich-Travers: Essentials of Mathematics. Laidlaw Brothers. (1935) 
Schlierholz: Ninth Grade Junior High School Mathematics. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Grade 9 (First Year Algebra) : 
Goff-Mirick: Work and Test Book in Elementary Algebra. Rowe, Peterson 
& Company. (1929) 
Stone-Georges: Unit Workbook in Algebra. Allyn & Bacon. (1936) 
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Yeingst-Schlierholz: Practice Exercises in Algebra. Webster Publishing 
Company. (1936) 


Grade 10 (Geometry) : 

Bartoo-Osborn: Plane Geometry, a Text-Workbook. Webster Publishing 
Company. (1935) 

Efird: Modern High School Geometry. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Smith-Reeve-Morss: Text and Tests in Plane Geometry. Ginn & Company. 

Avery: Geometry Workbook. Allyn and Bacon. 

Macintyre: Workbook in Plane Geometry. World Book Company. (1931) 

Welte-Knight: Standard Service, Geometry Workbook. Scott, Foresman 
& Company. (1929) 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Boyce-Beatty: Mathematics of Everyday Life. 
Drill Unit 
Leisure Unit 
Geometry Unit 
Finance Unit 


J 
Schorling-Clark: Mathematics in Life. 


- Inor Publishing Company. (1935) 


Unit A Measurement } 

Unit B Constructions 

Unit C Drawing to Scale +} World Book Company. 
Unit D Per Cents 

Unit E Uses of Graphs 


LATIN 


In the selection of Latin texts basic consideration should be given to these 
facts : 

1. The vast majority of those who begin Latin take it as a two-year 
course at most, and have therefore only two years in which to develop the 
language power and to cultivate the attitudes by which the contribution of the 
subject to their education will be chiefly determined. In fact, less than 17 
per cent of those taking any Latin at all ever progress to the third year. 

2. Even under favorable conditions, the majority of students will not likely 
reach the point of mastery, even of reading ability; thus, it appears more nec- 
essary than ever that every step in the teaching process and every phase of the 
content should be basically practical and worthwhile rather than preparatory 
to more advanced work in the field of Latin. 

3. Latin as Latin is not spoken today, nor is there any written use of 
the language as such; consequently, the primary aim in teaching Latin is to 
teach students to read the language in order to appreciate its beauty and its 
great contribution to our own language. Accordingly : 


(a) The study of formal syntax and of inflections should be limited to fit 
the actual needs of the pupil. 

(b) Latin reading material of moderate difficulty should be used. The trans- 
lating and reviewing of a large amount of fairly easy Latin is con- 
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sidered by many teachers to be more effective than the devoting of time 
to memorizing a larger number of inflectional forms, to a more 
detailed study of syntax, and to the translation of passages which 
are really beyond the powers of the average second year student. The 
selections for reading should have a content of ethical and cultural 
value so far as possible. It is also desirable that the nature of the 
vocabulary involved should influence the choice of reading material, 
i. e., the vocabulary should be rich in Latin words from which English 
words in general use have come. 

The study of the meaning and derivation of English words of Latin 
origin should be given systematic attention. Every effort should be ex- 
erted to make this phase of the work practical and interesting. 

The most common myths should be studied (in English) for their 
own sake, and as background for English Literature. 

The reading of portions of Roman authors in English translation 
should form a definite part of the program. Selections should be cho- 
sen which are of interest to the pupil and which tend to make clear 
the debt which modern civilizations and literatures owe to Greece 
and Rome. 

From the beginning there should be a systematic study of the back- 
ground of Roman life and customs. 


BasAL TEXTs 
First Year: 
Gray-Jenkins: Latin for Today, First Year Course. Ginn & Company. (1933) 
Scott-Horn: Latin Book I—Language, Literature and Life. Scott, Foresman 
& Company. (1936) 
*Ullman-Henry: New Elementary Latin. The Macmillan Company. (1936) 
Second Year: 
Carr-Hadzsits-Wedeck: The Living Language, Second Course. D. C. Heath 
& Company. (1934) 
Scott-Horn: Latin Book I]—Language, Literature and Life. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. (1936). 
*Ullman-Henry: New Second Year Latin Book. The Macmillan Company. 
(1936) 
Third Year: 
Harrington-McDuffie: Third Year Latin. Ginn & Company. (1933) 
Ullman-Henry-White: Third Latin Book. The Macmillan Company. (1930) 
*Wedeck: Third Year Latin. D. C. Heath & Company. (1931) 
Fourth Year: 
Burton-Gummere: Latin, Fourth Year. Silver, Burdett & Company. (1931) 
*Carlisle-Richardson: Fourth Year Latin. Allyn & Bacon. (1933) 
Pharr: Vergil’s Aeneid. D. C. Heath & Company. (1930) 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 
General: 
Doherty-Cooper: Word Heritage. J. B. Lippincott Company. (1929) 
Herzberg: Classical Myths. Allyn & Bacon. (1935) 
Showerman: Rome and the Romans. The Macmillan Company. (1931) 
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First Year: 
Foresman: Latin Practice Book, First Year. Webster Publishing Company. 
(1929) 
Scott-Horn: Latin Progress Tests. Scott, Foresman & Company. (1936) 
Ullman-Smalley: New Progress Tests in Latin. The Macmillan Company. 
(1934) 


Second Year: 
Berry: Proficiency Tests and Workbook for Second Year Latin. Silver, 
Burdett & Company. (1934) 
Foresman: Latin Practice Book, Second Year. Webster Publishing Company. 
(1930) 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The following significant changes have influenced our choices of business 
texts and support our philosophy of business education. The change from a 
curriculum composed of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping to one com- 
posed of adequate offerings, not only in these traditional skill subjects, but 
also in such subjects as will adjust our business education program to the em- 
ployment opportunities that actually exist for business graduates, indicates 
the wisdom of including texts in salesmanship, merchandising, clerical train- 
ing, and retailing. For occupational changes, for vocational intelligence and 
efficiency, as well as to provide an understanding of those broad fundamental 
business principles and problems every one must face, we recommend texts 
for such courses as “Business Law,” “Business Organization and Management,” 
and “Retail Organization and Management.” 

Thus we recognize the fact that business subjects are becoming useful to 
every student in meeting his needs as a consumer, investor, home owner, 
farmer, personal manager, budgeter, citizen, and community business codperator. 
In short, we believe that the texts listed below implement a course of study 
which will go far toward building a citizenship intelligent and competent in 
its manifold business and human relationships. 


Basat TExTs 
Elementary Business Information (Year Course): 

Brewer-Hurlburt-Caseman: Elements of Business Training. Ginn & Com- 
pany. (1935) 

*Crabbe-Slinker: General Business, Complete Course. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. (1936) 

Nichols: Junior Business Training for Economic Living. American Book 
Company. (1936) 


Typéewriting (First Year Course): 
Lessenberry: Twentieth Century Typewriting, Ist Year. South-Western 
Publishing Company. (1933) 
*Stuart: Stuart Typing. D. C. Heath and Company. (1932) 
White-Reigner: Rowe Typing, First Year. H. M. Rowe Company. (1935) 
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Elementary Bookkeeping (Year Course): 
*Baker-Prickett-Carlson: Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
South-Western Publishing Company. (1935) 
Kirk-Street-Odell: Bookkeeping for Immediate Use. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. (1934) 
Rosenkampff-Wallace: Bookkeeping Principles and Practice. Prentice Hall, 
Inc. (1936) 
Advanced Bookkeeping (Year Course): 
*Baker-Prickett-Carlson: Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Advanced Course. South-Western Publishing Company. (1935) 
Kirk-Street-Odell: Bookkeeping for Immediate Use, Second Year. John C. 
Winston Company. (1936) 
Rosenkampff-Wallace: Bookkeeping Principles and Practice. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. (1936) 
Beginning Shorthand: 
First Semester— 
*Leslie: Gregg Shorthand, Functional Method, Parts I & II. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. (1936) (No other texts submitted). 
Second Semester— 
*Brewington-Scutter: Direct Method Materials for Gregg Shorthand. Gregg 
Publishing Company. (1936) (No other texts submitted). 
Advanced Shorthand and Secretarial Practice: 
Third Semester— 
*Gregg: Gregg Speed Building. Gregg Publishing Company. (1932) 
Kirk-Mumford: Graded Letters (Dictation for Modern Business), Books 
I & II. John C. Winston Company. (1932, 1933) 
Reigner: New Dictation Course in Business Literature. The H. M. Rowe 
Company. (1931) 
Fourth Semester— 
Reigner: Secretarial Training. The H. M. Rowe Company. (1934) 
*Sorrelle-Gregg: Applied Secretarial Practice. Gregg Publishing Company. 
(1934) 
Stickney-Stickney: Office and Secretarial Training. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(1931) 
Business Law (Half Year Course): 


Kanzer: Essentials of Business Law. Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1931) 
Peters-Pomeroy: Commercial Law. South-Western Publishing Company. 
(1932) 
*Whigam-Jones-Moody: Essentials of Commercial Law. Gregg Publishing 
Company. (1935) 
Business Arithmetic (Year Course or Half Year Course): 
*Barnhart- Maxwell: Social-Business Arithmetic. Mentzer, Bush & Company. 
(1934) 
Kinney: Business Mathematics. Henry Holt & Company. (1934) 
Rosenberg: Business Mathematics Principles and Practice. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. (1934) 
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Advanced Business Information (Half Year Course): 
*Shields-Wilson: Business-Economic Problems. South-Western Publishing 
Company. (1935) 
ZuTavern-Bullock: Business Principles Everyone Should Know. The H. M. 
Rowe Company. (1933) (No other texts submitted). 


Business Correspondence (Half Year Course): 


*Aurner: Effective Business Correspondence. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. (1933) 
Babenroth-McNamara: English in Modern Business. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(1936) ' 
Reigner: English for Business Use. The H. M. Rowe Company. (1935) 


Principles of Salesmanship (Half Year Course): 
Ely-Starch: Salesmanship for Everybody. Gregg Publishing Company. 
(1936) 
Fernald: Modern Selling. Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1931) 
*Walters: Fundamentals of Salesmanship. Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany. (1932) 


Retail Store Organisation and Management (Half Year Course:) 


*Brisco: Store Management. Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1936) (No other texts sub- 
mitted ). 


Business Organisation (Half Year Course:) 
*Cornell-MacDonald: Business Organization and Practice. American Book 
Company. (1936) 
Marshall-Wiese: Modern Business. The Macmillan Company. (1931) (No 
other texts submitted). 


Personal Finance (Half Year Course): 


*Keister: Our Financial System. The Macmillan Company. (1930) 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Baker and Others: Workbook to accompany “Twentieth Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting.” South-Western Publishing Company. (1935) 

3arnhart-Maxwell: Workbook to accompany “Social-Business Arithmetic.” 
Mentzer, Bush & Company. 

Brewer and Others: Workbook to accompany “Elements of Business Training.” 
Ginn & Company. 

Brisco and Others: “Store Salesmanship.” Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1936) 

Crabbe-Slinker: Workbook for “General Business.” South-Western Publishing 
Company. (1936) 

Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition. Gregg Publishing Company. 
(1929) 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Gregg Publishing Company. (1930) 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Gregg Publishing Company. (1930) 

Five Thousand Most-Used Shorthand Forms. Gregg Publishing Company. 
(1931) 

Ely-Beaver: Office Appliance Exercises. Gregg Publishing Company. (1935) 

Hawley-Zabin: Understanding Advertising. Gregg Publishing Company. (1931) 
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Kanzer: Business Law Objective Tests for Essentials of Business Law. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. (1934) 

Kirk and Others: Bookkeeping for Immediate Use Workbook. John C. Winston 
Company. (1934) 

Lessenberry : Workbook I for 20th Century Typewriting. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. (1933) 

Nichols: Workbook to accompany “Junior Business Training for Economic 
Living.” American Book Company. (1936) 

Peters-Pomeroy: Workbook to accompany “Commercial Law.” South-Western 
Publishing Company, (1935) 

Rosenberg: Business Mathematics, Exercises, Problems and Tests. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. (1934) 

Reigner : Budget of Forms for Secretarial Training. The H. M. Rowe Company. 

Shields-Wilson: Workbook for “Business-Economic Problems.” South-Western 
Publishing Company. (1935) 

Sorelle-Gregg: Laboratory Materials for “Applied Secretarial Practice.” Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

Stickney-Stickney: Workbook and Practice Set for Office and Secretarial 
Training. Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1931) 

Walters: Workbook to accompany “Fundamentals of Salesmanship.” South- 
Western Publishing Company. (1932) 

Walters-Rowse: Workbook to accompany “Fundamentals of Retail Selling.” 
South-Western Publishing Company. (1931) 

Rowse-Fish: Fundamentals of Advertising. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. (1926) 

Walters-Rowse: Fundamentals of Retail Selling. South-Western Publishing 
Company. (1931) 

ZuTavern-Bullock : The Business of Life, Part One. The H. M. Rowe Company. 
(1936) (Business Character Training Text). 

ZuTavern-Pearson: Workbook for “Business Principles Everyone Should 
Know”, Parts I & II. The H. M. Rowe Company. (1934) 

White-Reigner : Business Papers for Rowe Typing. The H. M. Rowe Company. 
(1935) 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


The selection of texts for vocational agriculture presents a problem dif- 
ferent from that in most other fields of instruction. So varied is the subject 
matter involved that no one textbook or even a small group of textbooks 
provides adequate textual material for any one year’s course of instruction. 
Your committee recommends, therefore, that the “laboratory plan” of instruc- 
tion be followed in all classes in this subject. This plan provides for the selec- 
tion of textual material from a large list of supplementary texts rather than 
from a limited basal offering. 

The “laboratory plan” is now the accepted procedure in vocational classes 
throughout the State and is widely approved by authorities in vocational 
training. 

The committee, therefore, recommends that the following books be adopted 
and put on the supplementary list for a period of two years, and that the priv- 
ilege be reserved {to add to this list at least three books provided that new 
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books or revised editions of old books are published during this period, and if 
in the judgment of the committee such books are of sufficient merit to war- 
rant their adoption. 

The above recommendation is made in view of the fact that some of the 
books on the list are either to a considerable extent out of date, or not best 
adapted to conditions in North Carolina. The committee has information that 
some new texts are in the process of preparation or revisions are contemplated. 

There have been marked developments in the field of agriculture in the 
past few years which have not been incorporated in most of the books avail- 
able at this time. Due to the depression, publishers have been slow in putting 
out new books in agriculture or in revising old books, but the better times now 
seem to warrant them in putting out up-to-date texts. Furthermore, competi- 
tion is likely to produce some much improved books in the very near future. 


RECOMMENDED TEXTS 
The teacher may select the books necessary for any given year’s work. 
Chapman and Others: Farm Crops. (Smith) 
Davis: Southern Field Crop Enterprises. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
Worthen: Farm Soils. (John Wiley & Sons) 
Chapman-Sheffer: Livestock Farming. (Smith) 
Rice-Botsford: Practical Poultry Management. (John Wiley & Sons) 
Davis: Swine Enterprise. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
Davis: Dairy Enterprise. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
Mathews-Stuckey: Horticulture (Smith) 
Dickinson-Sherman: Job Operations in Farm Mechanics (Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company ) 
Roehl: Farmers Shop Book—5 ed. (Bruce Publishing Company) 
Overton-Robertson: Farm Management and Marketing (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ) 
Norton-Scranton: Marketing of Farm Products. (Interstate Publishing 
Company ) 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Industrial arts, as applied to education, stands first of all for a type of 
instruction that is today recognized as an essential part of general education. 
Industrial arts as a subject serves as an excellent tool to accomplish the ob- 
jectives that have been set up for a modern program of general education. 
Automobile Mechanics 

Kuns: Automotive Essentials. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Bricklaying 

Briggs-Carver: Practical Bricklaying. McGraw-Hili Book Company, Inc. 
Carpentry 

Griffith: Carpentry. Manual Arts Press. 
Drafting 


French-Svenson: Mechanical Drawing for High Schools. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 
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Electricity 
Willoughby: Essentials of Electrical Work. Manual Arts Press. 
Dragau-Dragau: General Shop Electricity. McKnight-McKnight. 
Lewis-Dillon: Instruction Sheets for the General Shop in Electricity. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
General Shop 


Willoughby-Chamberlain: General Shop Handbook. Manual Arts Press. 
Schultz-Schultz: School and Home Shopwork. Allyn & Bacon. 


Metal Work 


Dragau-Dragau: General Shop Metal Work. McKnight-McKnight. 
Kronquist: Metalcraft and Jewelry. Manual Arts Press. 
Berg-Wing: Essentials of Metalworking. Manual Arts Press. 
Trew-Bird: Sheet Metal Work. Manual Arts Press. 


Woodwork 


Griffith: Essentials of Woodworking. Manual Arts Press. 

Tustison-Brown: Instructional Units in Hand Woodworking. Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 

Fryklund-LaBerge : General Shop Woodworking. McKnight-McKnight. 

Douglas-Roberts : Introduction and Information Units for Hand Woodwork- 
ing. McCormick Mathers Company. 


MUSIC 


North Carolina’s new course of study in Music, when properly implemented 
with appropriate texts and other suitable instructional materials and equipment, 
probably marks our State’s greatest cultural provision in its educational his- 
tory. The High School Textbook Committee keenly appreciates the privilege 
of recommending texts for stimulating this cultural forward step, too long 
delayed because of failure to recognize the tremendous relative importance 
of music as one of life’s fundamental needs. 

In 1927 the Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation passed resolutions favoring: 


1. The inclusion of music in the curriculum on an equality with the other 
basic subjects. 

2. An immediate extension of music study to all rural schools. 
3. That an adequate program of high school music should include credit 


equivalent to that given other basic subjects. 


Since music today takes third place among the professions, the above recom- 
mendations and those included in our new course of study are justifiable upon 
utilitarian as well as upon cultural grounds. The late President Charles W. Eliot 
said, “Music is the best mind trainer on the list.” But music makes its great- 
est contribution not through training the intellect but rather through refining 
the soul. In realizing the cardinal principles of worthy home membership, no 
study of budgets and calories in home economics, of woodworking, metal, or 
electricity in industrial arts, bring so sure a contribution to a life of rich sig- 
nificance as does the gentle power of music. Because of the lack of knowledge 
of or any training in music on the part of our educational thinkers in the past, 
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music was all but omitted from our intellectual scheme. Our educators were 
thinkers without emotion, and some one has aptly said that a thinker without 
emotion is undoubtedly a failure. Character education depends greatly upon 
emotional appeal and development. Therefore, as a moral force, music is 
potentially a factor. History records that religion owes much to music. After 
all, these intangible values are the realities of life. 

With this philosophy in mind your committee has endeavored to provide 
for music both as a science, as well as a fine and practical art, available both 
for specialist and layman, for producer and consumer. Texts are therefore in- 
cluded in theory, harmony, sightsinging, ear-training, with even a fuller pro- 
vision for music appreciation, in such courses as Glee Clubs for boys and girls, 
Mixed Chorus, Assembly Books, Musical Literature, and Music Appreciation. 
In this age of leisure increasing emphasis should be placed upon appreciation, 
which comes to its complete flower in participation by all the children of all 
the people and is not to be limited to the virtuoso or so-called artist. There 
must, of course, be musical leaders, but we must not forget that “democracy 
swings forward only when supported by the deep diapason of all humanity.” 


BasAL TEXTS 
I. Vocal: 

A. Assembly Singing: 

*Erb-Kendall: Select Songs for Assembly. D. C. Heath & Company (1931) 

Condon and Others: Assembly Songs and Choruses. Ginn & Company. 
(1929) 

Oberndorfer: The New American Song Book. American Book Company. 
(1933) 


B. Choral Organizations: 


1. Chorus Class: 

*Dann: Hollis Dann Song Book III. American Book Company. (1935) 

McConathy-Beattie- Morgan. Music Highways and Byways. Silver Bur- 
dett & Company. (1923) 
2. Advanced Chorus: 

*Dann: Hollis Dann Song Book IV. American Book Company. (1936) 

Chadwick and Others: Book of Choruses. Silver Burdett & Company. 
(1923) 

Kwalwasser: Two Hundred Songs. Turner-Smith. (1928) 

Il. Appreciation of Music: 

*McGehee: People and Music. Allyn & Bacon. (1931) 

Kinscella: Music and Romance. R. C. A. Victor. (1930) 

Lowery: Music Appreciation for Junior High School. Silver Burdett 


& Company. 
SUPPLEMENTARY WoORKBOOKS 


McGehee: My Musical Measure. Allyn & Bacon. 
Lowery: Workbooks V and VI. Silver Burdett & Company. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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THE CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY OF A HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Wo. Henry SHAW 
Principal, Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh N. C. 


pny FIRST civic responsibility of the high school principal is 
to operate his school on a successful business basis. In order 
to do this, the principal must be trained in school management and 
operation. Before he can take on other civic responsibilities, he must 
do the one job for which the community employed him. While the 
community expects the school to be operated in an efficient manner, 
it also expects and demands participation by the principal in civic 
affairs. The principal who runs a good school but refuses to recog- 
nize his duty toward the civic life of the community fails in the eyes 
of the community; on the other hand the one who participates in 
civic affairs of the community to such an extent that he neglects his 
school fails also. He should ever keep in mind the proper budgeting 
of his time in school and civic responsibilities. 


In addition to the operation of the school in an efficient manner, 


there are several other civic responsibilities which demand a large 


portion of the principal’s time and thought: 


1. The proper coordination of the church and character building 
organizations in the community with the public school. In recent 
years the church has broadened its view concerning the activities 
which should be offered to the young people of the community under 
its sponsorship. New facilities have been provided by the churches. 
Many churches have recognized their responsibility in caring for the 
recreational as well as the spiritual life of the child. It is the duty 
of the principal to help in the proper codrdination of the activities 
in the church with those of the public school. If the public school is 
to have an effective program in character education, it must make 
use of, and encourage the young people to work with the church. 
Such character building agencies as the Recreation Commission, 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the Salvation Army will be 
found in most school communities. It is the civic responsibility of the 
principal to provide for these agencies in the program of the school 
child. All of these agencies touch some of the students. All of them 
deserve the cooperation and consideration of the principal in the op- 
eration of the school. 

2. The codperation with the home and the encouragement of 
sane relationships between the home and the school. Too often the 
school forgets the home in planning the schedule of the child. It is 
the responsibility of the principal to know the economic and social 
status of the students in the school. It is not possible for the prin- 
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cipal to visit in the home of all the students in some of the large 
secondary schools, but it is possible for him to know each home 
through the home room teacher, the visiting teacher, the school ‘nurse, 
the school attendance officer, or, even better, through an effective 
Parent Teacher Association. In many cases the principal becomes 
discouraged at the bigness of the problem and fails to do anything 
constructive concerning home and school relationships. In too many 
cases the only contact which the principal has with the home is one 
of unpleasantness. It is the duty of the principal to make the school 
so attractive that all parents will desire to visit the school in its 
normal operation. The school should be operated under a set of reg- 
ulations which will best serve the interests of the homes represented 
in that particular school. Such things as the lunch hour, the time of 
starting the school day, the time of dismissal, the policy concerning 
part-time students, the proper consideration for unusual conditions 
in the home, and the respect for certain community mores will lead 
to saner home and school relationships. The principal should thor- 
oughly realize that the school belongs to the people and should be 
operated for the people instead of the faculty and the school admin- 
istrators. It is not meant here that the parents should dictate the 
detailed operation of the school, but that the home conditions, the 
demands of the community, and the proper codrdination of the home 
and school should be incorporated by the principal in planning the 
secondary school program. Failure to recognize this civic responsibility 
will be reflected in the total success of the school. 

3. The codperation with the law enforcement agencies in the 
community. The respect for law begins in the home. The elementary 
school supplements and builds upon the foundation which was es- 
tablished by the home. The secondary school preserves what both of 
these institutions have done, and attempts to bring the student into 
direct contact with the law enforcement agencies in the community 
in order that he or she may learn the laws and develop the proper 
respect for them. During the secondary school age the students reach 
the legal age for driving automobiles. Some pupils may frequent the 
places where intoxicants are used and sold. They ‘experiment with 
drinking these intoxicants. Many of them have this opportunity in 
their homes. The principal must help these young people to make 
the best decisions when they are confronted with these experiences. 
They must have the laws and regulations of a good society ever be- 
fore them. It is the civic responsibility of the principal to teach the 
students in the school that “the rights of the individual stop where 
the rights of the group begin.” It is the duty of the principal to be 
well informed concerning the laws and ordinances of the community. 
He should afford the officers of public safety an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the students to explain traffic regulations. Fire hazards 
will be greatly reduced if the chief of the local fire department has 
an opportunity to talk to the students in the school assembly. The 
principal is the only person to make these contacts possible. Neglect 
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to carry out these responsibilities in the school program endangers 
the lives of all the citizens in the community. 

4. Cooperation with patriotic organizations. There are many or- 
ganizations in every community which have as their aim the build- 
ing of patriotism in the young people of our nation. If the students 
are taught good government, they will have patriotic ideals instilled 
into them. However, there is a definite place for these organizations 
in the planning of the community program. The secondary school 
has the child the greater part of the day during the most plastic 
period of his life. It is the duty of the school to codperate with the 
various patriotic agencies in carrying out the observance of special 
celebrations which preserve the American ideals and promote patri- 
otic citizenry for the future. The principal is the one to evaluate these 
activities, and allow them to take place in the school; or it is his 
duty to keep out of the school any influence of this nature which 
would be harmful to the best development of the proper American 
citizenry. 

5. Codperation with all other special agencies. There are many 
other agencies which deserve the time and thought of the principal 
in planning the school program. The Welfare Department, higher 
education, civic clubs, Local Government Commission, public li- 
braries, voting, hospitals, Civic Music, Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Garden Club, Woman’s Club, Chamber of Commerce (senior and 
junior), the press, and the radio play important parts in the success 
of the total life of the community. It is the civic responsibility of the 
principal to codperate with all these agencies in the promotion of 
their activities. 

In addition to these the principal has the responsibility of meet- 
ing “newcomers” to the city. In many cases the principal is the first 
one to contact the new citizen. He should help this person to become 
adjusted in his new environment; direct him to the church of his 
affiliation ; introduce him to leading citizens ; invite him to community 
activities. 

6. Keeping fit for the principalship. The principal who assumes 
all of the responsibilities mentioned in the discussion, and fails to 
keep himself physically and mentally fit for the job, has failed the 
most fundamental of the civic responsibilities. The personal recrea- 
tion of the principal is greatly neglected in most instances. As a rule 
the principal forgets how to play when he takes over the principal- 
ship. He thinks that he cannot leave his school long enough to join 
with a group of business men at a luncheon once each week ; however, 
it is not intended that the high school principal should become a 
useless “joiner.” There is another side of keeping fit which the prin- 
cipal must not neglect. Professional development is demanded of 
the principal who would have his school stand out as the “Big Busi- 
ness” of his community. The principal who fails to realize the im- 
portance of his civic responsibility in keeping physically, socially, 
and professionally fit fails ultimately in the great task which the 
American people have entrusted to him. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 





IMPROVING SCIENCE MEETINGS 


§ ee following is a general discussion of points most often 
taken up with the editor in relation to planning meetings of 
science teachers. 

First, concerning meetings of the state association: The tendency 
locally is to make programs too long, both in the general and the 
section meetings. A too extended general session curtails so seriously 
the time of section meetings scheduled to await its closing as to 
cut off all opportunity for discussion and make speakers ill at ease 
because they know they cannot, in courtesy to each other, take ad- 
vantage of the full period allotted to them. Yet their addresses have 
been planned with relation to time allotments; to cut them injures 
their quality and effectiveness. Furthermore, as speakers often give 
up other engagements in order to appear at a definite time, it is un- 
fair, after asking them to hold the time open, to keep them waiting 
an extra hour because the general session has run overtime. One 
extreme instance of this sort lingers in the editor’s memory, in which 
a speaker traveled between two and three hundred miles without 
being given even an opportunity to appear at all before a regularly 
convened section meeting; the general session had consumed the 
whole morning. 

There are at least three ways of combating this condition where 
it is prevalent. The first is to bring pressure upon the general chair- 
man, insisting that programs be not too crowded. Two speakers or- 
dinarily are better than three or four, for aside from time limita- 
tions there is the limitation of satiety. Secondly, and better, sec- 
tion meetings can be scheduled so that they will not immediately fol- 
low or precede “eneral meetings. A full morning or afternoon is not 
too much to assign to them, for in them the really detailed work is 
done and the most valuable contacts are made. Thirdly, if the sec- 
tion meeting must follow a general session, have it definitely under- 


stood by the general chairman, and also advertised as widely as pos- 


sible, that the section meeting will begin at the time stated, regard- 
less of the time the general session closes. If all section chairmen 
would unite in carrying out this policy for a few meetings, even 
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though they began with only a handful present, this particular trou- 
ble would probably soon stop. 

A second large matter, applicable to science meetings generally 
and involving various subordinate problems, is the preparation of 
the program. Here again the tendency is to have too many scheduled 
speakers and too little informal exchange of thought. One of the 
largest values of such meetings is mutual acquaintance; hence gen- 
eral participation needs to be encouraged and plenty of time allotted 
for round table discussion. 

According to the editor’s experience far too many meetings have 
been rendered less valuable than they might have been because speak- 
ers were poorly employed. Roughly, there are three types of peo- 
ple commonly called upon for addresses, namely, college professors 
of the sciences, school administrators of various ranks, and the high 
school science teachers themselves. Those whom they address are in 
need of enlightenment primarily along two lines, first, increased 
knowledge within the various scientific fields, secondly, knowledge of 
improved ways of conducting schools and classes, integrating science 


work with work in other departments, and guiding young people more 
effectively in their development both educationally and vocationally. 


It is evident that, no matter how exhaustive a knowledge of their 
science specialties college professors may possess, most of them have 
only a remote connection with instructional problems and purposes 
peculiar to the secondary school level. To ask them, therefore, to tell 
a group of teachers how they themselves would teach if employed 
in a high school leads to very little benefit in return for time spent. 
Yet as specialists in science these speakers can give splendid service 
in acquainting teachers more thoroughly with the content of science. 
The physicist, for example, who explains in simple words the re- 
cent advances made in man’s knowledge of the structure of matter, 
or the biologist who similarly gives an enlarged or clarified vision 
of the meaning of heredity, is strengthening the background prepara- 
tion of every listener in the group. For very few teachers have time 
or opportunity to keep up through reading with recent advances in 
scientific knowledge. 

By the same reasoning it is unwise, as a rule, to ask the school 
administrator to talk on science, but quite appropriate to have him 
speak on guidance, child psychology, or improved school programs 
and facilities. In this way, as with the college professor, he is asked 
to do what he can do most effectively. 

Of the three groups the high school teacher alone has to be fa- 
miliar with both content and teaching problems at secondary school 
level. Because of the tremendously wide scope of his task he often 
has to sacrifice something of the desired depth until such time as 
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he can achieve it later on as he teaches. Consequently many ordinary 
classroom teachers hesitate to appear on programs except in a very 
limited way. But many such teachers actually have developed, in 
the course of their regular work, special projects, experiments, ap- 
paratus set-ups, and what not that are excellent and well worthy of 
imitation by others. This group could easily participate more than 
it does now through the presentation or demonstration of such mate- 
rial both orally and visually. To call upon teachers for participation 
of this sort is, again, merely to follow the principle of asking each 
type of person to do what he can do best. 

A fourth set of possible contributors, not so frequently called 
upon, is that of people in industries and other professions than 
teaching, as doctors, supervising nurses, engineers, agriculturists, in- 
dustrial chemists, heads of concerns where science is applied prac- 
tically in manufacturing processes. Sometimes contacts with this last 
group lead to later opportunities for excursions through industrial 
plants. Such excursions are well worth while, for teachers as well 
as pupils. 

Another major matter is that of giving to state and district meet- 
ings a progressive continuity from year to year. Too often each meet- 
ing represents an isolated effort, giving those who attend no feeling 
of anticipation with respect to succeeding meetings. Nor is there as 
much link-up as there might be with the national organization, or 
with organizations in neighboring states. 

How improvement can best be made along these lines is perhaps 
doubtful. The creation of standing committees to report regularly on 
new apparatus, new textbooks, and similar matters has helped in 
some cases. As is generally true with such committees, the work 
has to be done largely by correspondence between meetings, yet the 
group is drawn together by a common interest. One state carries on, 
in this way, an annual science testing program. Provision could be 
made, also, for a report upon the doings of the national body, even 
though at times it would have to be compiled from printed proceed- 
ings rather than by an eyewitness. Thus discussion of debatable ques- 
tions could be brought to local organizations, there to be continued and 
applied regionally, with the possible result that memoranda of value 
to the national body might at times be prepared and returned. 

Rightly employed, the days of the state and district meetings can 
be made for science teachers and pupils alike the most valuable 
days of the whole year. Well-conducted meetings can send teachers 
back to their schools with renewed inspiration and clearer insight 
that will work wonders with their teaching. On the other hand, poorly 
planned and weakly conducted meetings may exert relatively little 
influence for good, and not be worth the time devoted to them. 
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The Business Education Column 
Conducted by B. FRANK KyYKER 








EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


USINESS EDUCATION on the junior high school level has 
| ieee through four well-defined stages. These stages have been 
the result of research and the changing objectives and philosophy of 
business education. 

When junior high schools were first organized, school admin- 
istrators regarded it as desirable for students to have exploratory 
courses in Business as in Home Economics, Industrial Arts, ete. 
Business teachers who were teaching in the senior high school were 
given the responsibility of organizing the subject matter for the 
junior high school courses in business. This resulted in teaching in 
the junior high school the traditional shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, which did not differ materially in their subject matter 
and methods of being taught from that of the senior high school. 

This type of business training continued until it was challenged 
by Professor F. G. Nichols, now of Harvard University but then in 
charge of Commercial Education, Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. Mr. Nichols questioned whether junior 
high school graduates and drop-outs entered business positions of 
the kind for which they had received training. Consequently, he con- 
ducted the well-known Junior Occupational Survey to ascertain 
what positions junior high school graduates and drop-outs entered.* 
This survey revealed that boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of age 
held such positions as messenger, general clerk, stock clerk, switch- 
board operator, file clerk, mail clerk, bundle wrapper, retail store 
salesman, etc. As a result of these findings, business courses appro- 
priate for the senior high school only were discontinued in the jun- 
ior high school, and vocational business training for these junior 
commercial occupations was substituted. This training was offered 
in a new course, which was generally referred to as Junior Business 
Training. 

In the third stage we find a combination course of general busi- 
ness information and vocational junior business training. It was be- 


* Nichols, F. G., Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations in Sixteen States, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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lieved that boys and girls who were to continue their business train- 
ing in the senior high school should not take the vocational business 
training planned primarily for junior high school drop-outs. The first 
part of this course dealt with general business information consid- 
ered to be of value to every student, and the second part was devoted 
to the job training objective. All junior high school students inter- 
ested in business were required to take the first semester of general 
business information, and those students who definitely planned to 
drop out of school at the end of the year were given a semester of 
business training in preparation for the jobs open to junior high 
school graduates. 

In the fourth, or present stage of business education on the jun- 
ior high school level, subject matter of a definitely vocational nature 
has been eliminated. As a result of the upgrading trend in business 
education, the NRA, which tended to eliminate child labor, and the 
depression, business positions were no longer available to junior high 
school graduates and drop-outs. In place of junior business training 
of a vocational nature there developed a one-year course called Gen- 
eral Business, the primary objectives of which are literacy in every- 
day business affairs, competency in handling the business activities 
of the individual, in his home, and his social institutions, and the abil- 
ity to consume with discrimination the goods and services which busi- 
ness has to offer. 

At first, Junior Business Training was taken by those junior 
high school students who contemplated either a business position 
upon graduation from junior high school, or who planned a business 
course on the senior high school level. The present point of view is 
to make General Business a core course in all curricula. Personal 
and consumer business education are needed by all high school stu- 
dents irrespective of the course which they take or their plans for a 
life work. This is obvious because business needs, business activities, 
business problems, and business mistakes do not confine themselves 
to any one group, to any one stratum of society, or to any one oc- 
cupation, profession, or institution. Activity analyses of the lay- 
man have shown that business activities of every person constitute 
no small part of his total activities, and that of the problems which 
every person faces and of the mistakes which every person makes, 
many of the problems and many of the mistakes are definitely of a 
business nature. The fact that business activities, business problems, 
and business mistakes are common to all people, to all professions, 
and to all institutions, would seem to justify the requiring of General 
Business in all high school curricula just as English, civics, and 
health education are now required, and for reasons equally valid. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncw | 
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THE VALUES TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE StuDY OF MATHEMATICS 











AS GIVEN BY A CLAss OF 31 TENTH GRADE 
Hicu Scuoort Pupits 


T IS usually interesting to a teacher to know how his pupils are 
es to his work—to know what values they think they may 
get from the study of his subject. If you are interested in these 
questions, permit me to suggest that you ask each of your pupils 
to write a theme on the subject, The Values to Be Obtained from the 
Study of Mathematics. 

Most teachers will be surprised to learn that their pupils have 
already been thinking of this matter and will be pleased by the 
splendid list of values to be derived from the study of mathematics 
which the pupils will give. 

There are several worthwhile outcomes that may result from such 
an exercise as this. First it will center the thought of each pupil 
on the values he may and should get from his study of the subject. 
Second, it will help to motivate the classwork. Third, it may stimu- 
late the teacher to strive to aid his pupils in securing those values 
which should be attained through the study of mathematics. 

Below is given the analysis of a set of themes written by a tenth 
grade class in Chapel Hill High School recently. The teacher did 
not discuss the matter with the pupils either individually or collec- 
tively. They were at liberty, however, to discuss it with anyone else 
they chose. The themes were to be their own work and were to 
be handed in sometime within a week. After they were handed in 
they were carefully analyzed by one of our practice teachers, Mr. 
Herman M. Parker. His analysis is given below. The numbers 
at the right are the numbers of pupils who mentioned these respec- 
tive values. 
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General Values No. 
re SND Bs c6 cnc cvcndesa 13 
Sm COMER & JOR. cc icccccccs 10 
To the Homemaker............ 8 


In Solving Everyday Problems.. 7 
Background for Higher Math... 4 


Credit for Graduation....:..... 3 
Miscellaneous Measurements.... 3 
Transfer to Other Subjects..... 2 
Increase Vocabulary ........... 2 
General Culture................ 2 
PND Wacshdwniedwaeuns 2 
UE nadbeciund vkapneownnewl 56 
Aids in these Vocations No. 
Civil Engineering.............. 13 
eer ee ee ee 8 
eee 5 
SINE distin nt-enaratewaiions 5 
REE icibsnscdacuducdendes 5 
PE. Lcacinciunedigukannheas 4 
ee a ee re 4 
Science in General............ 4 
PT errr 19 
» eee ee rer: 67 
Summary No. 
Grand Total (Values)......... 225 
ee 2S 31 
Average Per Pupil........... 7.26 


No. of Different Values 
Mentioned (outside of 
re 


Develops These Habits No. 
PIE siccnewtixanesscacenes 25 
ie ee 17 
Correctness in Reading......... 7 
General Mental Training....... 6 
ER Rais coe near eres meat ee 5 
NE  .ndpadeatacne rawenans 3 
Mental Alertness.............. 3 
MOEN | cn.dcx Gan keae cone anon 3 
Conciseness of Speech.......... 2 
ee rr ee 2 
Comprehension of Facts........ 2 
Appreciation of Values........ 2 
Miscellaneous ........ccccceess a 

a danas cntteestaneaet 81 


Develops these Character Traits No. 


NIE i ccc wcnscbeasecous 7 
General Character Training.... 4 
I og a acne 3 
COIIIIIIOE: 6c ctivicnsesaves 2 
Self-Dependence .............. 2 
ar oe er 3 

Cs Ghv theses ehebeNasauee 21 


The fact that on the average each pupil mentioned 7.26 values 
and that thirty-five different values were mentioned by these pupils, 
not to mention these values classified as miscellaneous in the various 
tables, shows that these pupils really have a pretty good notion of 
the values they should get from the study of mathematics. A Uni- 
versity senior made the remark, when looking over the results, that 
these high school pupils gave as good a list of objectives for the study 
of mathematics as were given by his Materiais and Methods class in 


the University. 


Permit me to suggest that you try this exercise with your classes 
sometime and that you evaluate the results you receive therefrom. 
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The Physical Education Column 


Conducted by OLIveR K. CORNWELL 











HE professional preparation of teachers has undergone much 
"hae during the past decade. In general the changes have 
tended toward the production of better teachers in all subject matter 
fields. Certification requirements have become more stringent, state 
laws in general affecting education have improved, requirements for 
college and university training have steadily increased. All of the 
devices that could be used to improve the calibre of prospective 
teachers in the public schools have also been operative in endeavoring 
to improve the quality of the product which departments of educa- 
tion have been sending out as graduates. The above is of course 
true in the fields of health and physical education. 

Is it sound to say that we have arrived at a somewhat definite 
pattern in our curriculum for majors in health and physical educa- 
tion, and that this pattern in general permeates the country as a 
whole. A certain definite number of college units of credit is re- 
quired in the basic sciences ; this is followed by requirements in anat- 
omy, physiology, health education, including personal and community 
hygiene and the like. These courses are arranged in a logical se- 
quence and are supposed to have a degree of interdependency. Then 
we have a series of requirements in history, principles and adminis- 
tration of physical education, and certain courses in the teaching 
and coaching of major and minor sports. Material is presented in 
tumbling and stunts, gymnastics, apparatus, games of low organiza- 
tion and other phases of the so-called practical program. To what 
extent these various phases of the program are looked upon as iso- 
lated entities seems to be a pertinent question. Are we about to do 
the thing that we have so bitterly condemned other fields for doing, 
namely, miss the end we set out to accomplish by making each sub- 
ject an end in itself? Look over some of the trends in various aspects 
of our program and form a conclusion as to whether we are pointed 
in that direction. 

There is a possibility that we are pointing in another direction. 
Are we about to arrive at the place where we can judge the result 
of our instruction by having the student demonstrate in a practical 
situation the application of materials previously presented ? 
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There is a definite trend today among colleges and universities to 
require of senior students comprehensive examinations in the stu- 
dent’s major field before he is granted a degree. We are going to 
be called upon to develop such an examination; some of us are 
already trying it. Now the question arises, what type of examina- 
tion will we develop? The easy thing to do is follow tradition and 
have the student give back to us “as isolated entities’ the materials 
he is able to cram out of textbooks and note books. Possibly, to make 
our field academically acceptable, we will be forced to do this, but if 
we are, we can at least do it with our eyes open. To devise ways 
for the student to demonstrate the skills that he is supposed to know, 
apply the principles in terms of their meaning to practical situations, 
or in general show his understanding of the materials he has been 
taught would give a comprehensive examination real meaning. 

It seems that as we move along in the process of developing a 
field there is always a point where we lose touch with the total pic- 
ture for which we are striving. When we do this the various divi- 
sions that in total make the whole picture tend to become ends in 
themselves. General education has been guilty of this, and our 
particular field can very easily err in that direction; maybe we 
already have. 

In the undergraduate school our major purpose is to prepare 
well rounded individuals—students who are able to prepare and 
present a whole program, a program grounded in the fundamentals 
of all physical activity, to the end that their students will not only 
have an understanding of, but ability to carry on all the activities 
that make up what we conceive to be a modern physical education 
program for public school children. This implies of course a close 
relationship between all the various divisions of the curriculum. 
Anatomy will really in the true sense become applied ; a direct corre- 
lation between activity and its relation to the structure and function 
of the human body will be made. This correlation must be made in 
all parts of our major, and the worth of the various subjects must 
be determined on the basis of their contributions to the end we seek, 
namely well prepared teachers. 

We all agree, I am sure, that the purpose for teaching principles 
in physical education is to supply a sound basis for practice, that 
administrative devices are for the purpose of facilitating instruc- 
tion, and that all the other theoretical aspects of a major exist pri- 
marily for the purpose of guiding, stimulating, and motivating the 
teaching of physical activity. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by BENson W. Davis 











Dr. BUTLER ON STUDYING LATIN 


HIGH SCHOOL student of Princeton, N. J., recently wrote 
A: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, asking for his opinion on the value of studying Latin. It 
is a pleasure to quote Dr. Butler’s reply: 

“The question put in your letter is very important for the young 
Americans of today, who look forward to preparing themselves in 
their school and college life for intelligent understanding of the 
world in which they are to live and for participation in its many- 
sided activities. 

To my thinking, knowledge of Latin is a vital part of any 
school and college preparation for the world of tomorrow which is 
to be in any wise adequate. Latin is not only the basis of all the 
so-called romance languages of the modern world, but it is the 
key by which alone can be unlocked the stupendous amount of knowl- 
edge and culture which the Romans possessed and transmitted to the 
world for over one thousand years. 

Our modern philosophy and our modern law cannot be fully 
understood without some knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of that law which Rome gave to the world. In literature, the Latin 
language enshrines some of the greatest masterpieces of the human 
mind, including the writings of historians, such as Caesar and Livy 
and Tacitus, of orators such as Cicero and of poets such as Vergil. . . 

To study Latin is to study the beginnings of the life which we 
now live and which the young people of today will have to live a 
few years from now. There is no way to understand what is going 
on in the world today that compares with a knowledge of how it 
came to be going on, what were its causes, its origins and its earlier 
history. 

By the study of Latin, intelligently and thoroughly pursued, all 
of this knowledge may be put at the disposal of the student of today 
and tomorrow.” 


'Celumnist’s italics. 
*The New York Times, Friday, December 25, 1936. 
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TEACHING THE DECLENSION AND GENDER OF LATIN Nouns 


The teaching of declension and gender of Latin nouns can well 
be considered in the same discussion, since there are special gender 
rules for each declension. These gender rules the student must 
learn if he is to work efficiently and acquire more than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject. Learning each declension with 
its accompanying rules forms a large unit of work in the first 
year Latin course; failure to master this unit will cause the student 
no end of difficulty later, especially in English-Latin composition, a 
minimum of which is necessary. 

Gender rules are variously worded in different texts and gram- 
mars, and the following are merely composites or repetitions of 
them: 

1. First declension nouns are feminine, except those which de- 
notes male beings. (About the only exceptions the student will 
meet in high school Latin are agricola, nauta, pirata, poeta, and a few 
proper names. ) 

2. Second declension nouns ending in -us, -er, -ir, are mascu- 
line ; those ending in -um are neuter. (The feminine exceptions, such 
as alvus, carbasus, and humus; the neuters pelagus and vulgus; and 
the peculiar noun Jocus, can be learned when they are encountered 
in the reading. ) 

3. The third declension includes nouns of all genders. The 
following tables will probably prove useful in learning these nouns: 


A. Feminine Nouns 
Nominative Ending Genitive Ending 
-tds -tatis (Many abstract nouns) 
-fis -fitis (iidis) 
-0 -Inis 
-10 -ionis (Abstract and 
collective) 
-1$ 
B. Neuter Nouns 
Nominative Ending Genitive Ending 
-€ ; 
-al 
-ar 
-en -inis 
-us -eris 
-us -oris 
-us -uris 


(A few other neuters, such as cor and caput, have to be learned 
vidually. ) 
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C. MascuLtine Nouns 


Nominative Ending Genitive Ending 
-or -oris 
-¢x -icis 
-¢es -itis 


There is quite a large number of masculine nouns in the third declen- 
sion for which no definite rule or set of endings can be made; that is 
the reason for studying the feminines and neuters first. The latter 
two should be taught so thoroughly that the students “over-learn” 
them. Then it is simple for them to see that all other third declen- 
sion nouns, which do not fit into the two groups that they have 
already learned, are masculine. 

To be learned in conjunction with the particular gender rules for 
each declension are three general rules that apply to all declensions, 
and therefore, to all nouns: 

1. Names of male beings, months, most mountains, rivers, and 
winds, are masculine. 

2. Names of female beings, of many animals (especially birds), 
cities, countries, gems, plants, trees, and of many abstract and col- 
lective nouns, are feminine. 

3. Indeclinable nouns, and all words and phrases treated as in- 
declinable substantives, are neuter. 

It may be well to say that the writer has used the above sugges- 
tions for teaching in his own classes, and has always found it better 
to omit the exceptions, the irregular nouns, and the defective nouns 
until they are encountered in the reading. There is no necessity for 
teaching them earlier; doing so only complicates the task of the 
student. 

[For reference on the above article, consult the grammars by Allen and 
Greenough, Bennet, Gildersleeve-Lodge, and Madvig; and the new text by 


Hettich and Maitland, Latin Fundamentals, revised edition, Prentice-Hall. New 
York, 1934.] 





The Dictionary of American Biography, a work which has been 
eight years in the making, is just announced as completed, through 
the publication, on December 10, 1936, of its twentieth and final vol- 
ume (Charles Scribner’s Sons). This work was compiled under the 
auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. It contains 
sketches of 13,633 American nationals, written by 2,243 contributors, 
and ranging in length from 500 to 10,000 words. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
A. B. Comss 
Division of Instructional Service, N. C. State Department of Public Instruction 


R. H. C. WEST, of the Division of Finance and Statistics, 
M..:: prepared tables showing the percentage of public school 
pupils enrolled in the high schools. The three counties showing the 
largest per cent of pupils in high school are: New Hanover 24.6% ; 
Buncombe 24.3% ; and Catawba 24.15%. Graham County enrolls 
the smallest per cent of its pupils in high school—9.65%. The 
following table gives the distribution of the counties: 


No. Units 


Above 24% State Average 1936 
22.0-23.9% National Average 1934 
20.0-21.9% State Average 1935 
18.0-19.9% 

16.0-17.9% 

14.0-15.9% 

12.0-13.9% 

10.0-11.9% 


The figures given above are for both white and colored pupils. 
The per cent of white pupils only in high school was 22.1 for 1936. 





The Department of Public Instruction has been sponsoring a 
series of one-day institutes or conferences for teachers in various 
sections of the State. On December 12 a very creditable conference 
was held in Albemarle. Six counties participated in this conference 
which centered around the language arts. About two hundred 
teachers attended the meeting which was held on Saturday in order 
to make it possible for large numbers of teachers to attend. Superin- 
tendent Claud Grigg, of the Albemarle Schools, arranged for his 
entire school to be present for a regular daily program. The visiting 
teachers observed classes during the morning and met in the after- 
noon for discussion and evaluation of the work observed. Both 
teachers and superintendents seemed unanimous in the opinion that 
such conferences are of great value. 

[Eprror’s Nore. A most interesting program of activities for this “open 


house” day in both elementary and high school grades was appended to this 
report, but must be omitted for lack of space.] 








II. 


ITI. 


IV. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE REPORT 
(Continued frem Page 54) 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

Combination Assembly and Mixed Chorus Books: 

Condon: Assembly Songs and Choruses. Ginn & Company. (1929) 

Foresman: Higher Book of Songs. American Book Company (1928) 

Erb-Kendall: Select Songs for the Assembly. D. C. Heath & Company. 
(1931) 

Glee Clubs: 

A. Boys’ Glee Clubs: 

Bridgman: Basic Songs for Male Voices. American Book Company. 
(1936) 

Armitage: Laurel Glee Club for Male Voices. C. C. Birchard & Company. 
(1931) 

B. Girls’ Glee Clubs: 

Glenn: Glee Club Book for Girls. Oliver Ditson Company. (1929) 

Armitage: Concert Songs for Girls. C. C. Birchard & Company. (1931) 

Bryant-Bliss: Choral Treasury for Young Ladies. Boston Music Company. 
(1929) 

Content Courses: 

A. Sight Singing: 

McConathy : Songs of Many Lands. Silver Burdett & Company. (1935) 

Dann: Hollis Dann Series, Book III. American Book Company. (1935) 

B. Harmony: 

Heacox: Harmony for the Ear, Eye, and Keyboard. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. (1923) 

McConathy : An Approach to Harmony. Silver Burdett & Company. (1927) 

Shepard: Harmony Simplified. G. Schirmer. (1924) 

C. Theory: 

Blanche-Speck: A Gateway to Music. D. C. Heath & Company. (1931) 

Smith: Elementary Music Theory. Oliver Ditson Company. (1930) 

West: Signpost to Music. Carl Fischer. (1935) 

Instrumental Music—Band: 

A. Beginning Band: 

Maddy-Giddings: The Universal Teacher. Willis Music Company. 

Moore: Moore Band Course. Carl Fischer. 

Lockhart-Gehring : Band-Class Method. Witmark Company. 

B. More Advanced Band: 

Maddy and Others: Carl Fischer Symphonic Band Folio. Carl Fischer. 

Chenette-Roberts: Bridging the Gap. Carl Fischer. 

Lake: American Symphonic Band Book. American Book Company. 

Instrumental Music—Orchestra: 

A. Young Orchestra: 

Lockhart: Orchestra Class Method. Witmark Company. 

Progressive Orchestra Folio. Rubank, Inc. 

Symphonette Orchestra Folio, Vol. I. Rubank, Inc. 

Violin Class Method, Books I, II, III. Carl Fischer. 
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B. More Advanced Orchestra: 

Renan-Clarke: Master Series for Young Orchestras. G. Schirmer. 

Progressive Orchestra Folios, Vol. I. Carl Fischer. 

Stock-Dasch-McConathy: The Symphony Series, Vol. I. Silver Burdett 
& Company. 


GENERAL 
Books Recommended for Library Use 


Case: Moon Valley. J. B. Lippincott Company. (1932) 
Tom of Peace Valley. J. B. Lippincott Company. (1925) 

—— Under the 4-H Flag. J. B. Lippincott Company. (1927) 

Chapman: The Green Hand. J. B. Lippincott Company. (1932) 

Lawler: Easy Latin Plays. The Macmillan Company. (1929) 

MacGibbon: Manners in Business. The Macmillan Company. (1936) 

Barber : Teaching Junior High School Mathematics. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Eleventh Yearbook of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, “The 
Place of Mathematics in Modern Education.” Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Breslich: Problems in Teaching Secondary School Mathematics. Laidlaw 
Brothers. 

Breslich: The Administration of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. Laidlaw 
Brothers. 

Breslich: The Technics of Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 





THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 66) 


Have we in our recasting, reorganizing, and changing the major 
in physical education given our serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of motor, or activity, skills? That is, are we requiring that all 
students on completing the major requirements in physical education 
actually be able to perform in a wide variety of activities with a 
fairly high degree of skill? Or is it important that the student be 
able to do this? Just how important is it that the new teachers be 
able to demonstrate the skills of an activity for teaching purposes? 
This is a serious question and deserves much consideration. Should 
we arrive at some type of standards of performance in the motor or 
activities skills, and require our major students to attain these stand- 
ards before it is possible for them to complete the major? Stand- 
ards used in this sense allow for variations and are meant to be 
flexible, but definite minimum requirements in a wide range of 
activity and maximum accomplishment in a narrower range describes 
in better fashion what is meant. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays on Examinations. By a Group oF WRITERS. Pp. i-xii and 
1-168. 5 shillings. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. London. 


In a country like England promotions to all higher institutions depend upon 
the successful passing of some type of examination. These examinations ap- 
pear first when the child is about eleven, to decide whether he shall enter one 
of England’s secondary schools or continue on with the senior elementary 
school. They recur at the end of the secondary school, as conditions of en- 
trance into the University, and of course at the end of the University course. 
Scholarships, graduations, and other types of intellectual advancement depend 
upon the passing of these examinations. 

In this manner England selects its best students for University training. 
This method of careful selection of students for educating at the higher levels 
is in sharp contrast to our North Carolina procedures. Here all who have 
passed the four years work in an accredited high school are welcomed to our 
institutions. In a recent article I have shown that while the selection of those 
going to college is a little better than those not going, yet a very large number 
of the poorest are going to college and many of the brightest are remaining 
at home. Such a thing couldn’t happen under the English system. 

Among these essays that of Dr. Ballard on The Special Place Examination 
is of primary importance in that it calls attention to some of the faults inherent 
in all examinations. This Special Place Examination, the first to be met by 
the English pupil, and usually given at the age of eleven, is to select three 
to five per cent of the total pupils to continue their education in English sec- 
ondary schools which lead on to the University. The credit and renown of the 
elementary school sometimes depend on the number of scholarships won by 
its pupils. Not only is the school anxious for its pupils to win scholarships, 
but also many ambitious parents are anxious for their children to obtain these 
much-sought-after emblems of scholastic success. For this reason, the chil- 
dren are frequently subjected to a too rigorous training at an early age and the 
teachers stimulated to give special coaching for the examinations. Dr. Ballard 
urges, therefore, a substitution of a standard psychological test for the educa- 
tional tests. These psychological tests, while selecting the brightest pupil, would 
permit the teachers to concentrate on the education that the pupils need most. 
In this thoroughgoing manner the examination procedures, their effect upon the 
pupils, and their influence upon the whole educational set-up are critically 
evaluated and positive suggestions made for their improvement in the several 
essays in the volume. 

Such topics as the relation between examinations and the social needs of 
the modern world, the use of psychological tests in England, and the national 
certificates for students in technological schools are competently discussed. The 
largest division of the book is a thoroughgoing treatment by Sir Michael Sad- 
ler of “The Scholarship System in England to 1890 and Some of Its Devel- 
opments.” Sir Michael concludes that there will remain a need for individual 
examination for scholarships because they are important means of offering 
further educational advancement to pupils of good ability but of little money. 
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This is the third of five volumes to be issued by the International Institute 
Examinations Enquiry Committee. 


A. M. J. 


A Learning Guide in General Science. Puitip A. BOYER AND OTHERS. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 1936. 225 pp. $.68. 


A Learning Guide in Biology. Ettiottr R. DOWNING AND VEVA Mc- 
ATEE. Lyons & Carnahan. 1936. 314 pp. $.92. 


Chemistry Guide and Laboratory Exercises. M. V. MCGILL AND 
G. M. Brapsury. Lyons & Carnahan. 1935. 374 pp. 


New Physics Guide and Laboratory Exercises. W. D. HENDERSON. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 1936. 360 pp. $1.00. 


Of this series of workbooks those in chemistry and physics seem greatly 
superior to the others, and excellent generally. The physics workbook espe- 
cially is noteworthy in its type of motivation. Nearly every problem is intro- 
duced through ai practical question to be solved, in the course of which solu- 
tion various fundamental generalizations must be arrived at, mastered, and 
applied. Experiments are made a part of this problem mastery, and not an end 
in themselves. Problems are grouped into well chosen units. 

In the actual study work, for which any good text can be used, the student 
is continually faced by questions of the multiple choice type, so selected and 
phrased as to require him to determine through observation or careful read- 
ing just what is the correct statement or interpretation of the point at issue. 
Review and self-testing exercises help organize the knowledge gained. As 
with all these workbooks, a separate set of tests is prepared for the teacher's 
use, and the publishers are prepared to furnish on request page references to 
any text that may be used. 

The chemistry workbook is up-to-date in both content and method. It is 
rather voluminous, containing more than would ordinarily be covered in the 
time usually allotted. Much attention is given to drill on those parts where 
drill is essential. One could wish that in one or two places, as in the experiment 
on preparation and properties of oxygen, greater care had been taken to dis- 
tinguish between what can be observed experimentally and what has to be 
gathered from book study or by later special quantitative work. 

Although in the preface of the biology workbook the authors have stressed 
the need of cultivating habits of intelligent reasoning, the old urge to present 
facts and more facts seems to have influenced them too strongly to permit the 
best working out of such an objective. The result is that too many topics and 
details are included, with too little opportunity given to think any of them 
through. Much more exercise of the powers of observation, inference, and 
application could be included to advantage. As a stimulus and guide to se- 
curing data over a wide field through reading, the book is stronger. Perhaps 
the attainment of this broad factual knowledge is what the authors have in 
mind when they emphasize the “consumer” side of science study. 

The emphasis in the general science workbook is, according to its writers, 
centered on “learning by doing.” The question this reviewer would raise here 
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is, Are the things laid out to be done such as will best introduce the pupil 
to his environment? One of the major purposes of general science is to reach 
in time the large number of pupils who drop out of school early, and to ac- 
quaint them with the science of the commonest things about them. It seems 
doubtful whether this is best done through such an introductory unit as one on 
the metric system and density, followed by one that brings in the embryology 
of the chick and asks such questions as, “What chemical substances compose 
protoplasm?” Taken as a whole, this book seems more designed to lay a the- 
oretical foundation for higher science work than to meet the needs of young 
people for whom their general science course may be their last in school. 


 &. F. 


Every Teacher's Records. RutTH STRANG. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1936. 48 pp. 


In this excellent brief pamphlet Dr. Strang deals in a very practical way 
with the problem of guiding pupils as it has to be met by the teacher without 
adequate expert aid. This guidance consists of two steps: (1) appraisal of 
pupils, and (2) adjustment as a result of this appraisal. 

Suggestions are made as to the nature and form of records desirable, and 
as to plans of securing and filing them—all these so far as uniformity is needed. 
As such work at its best consists of individual case studies, anything further 
than a minimum must vary with the case. Similarly no rules can be laid down 
for methods of adjustment other than it shall be in line with pupil needs; but 
illustrations of such treatment are given. 

In an appendix is a suggested scale which a supervisor may use in judg- 
ing teacher progress in such appraisal, together with comments on its use as a 
means of help and training. 


Cc. &. FP. 


Junior Literature for High Schools. WALTER L. Hervey. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company. Pp. x + 587. Price $1.36. 


Only a few years ago there were no anthologies of literature for high 
schools. Pupils read classics published in separate volumes which it was a 
pleasure for the reader to hold in one hand. But official desire for economy, 
along with the great financial success of the first set of anthologies, has led 
publisher after publisher to bring out new ones differing little in general plan 
from one another. Most of these books are printed in double columns and are 
bulky and heavy enough to make a normal child resent the need of carrying 
literature around with him as a physical burden. The present volume is free 
from that objection. It contains no full-length novel to be carried daily by 
the child from September to June. It is of reasonable size and is printed in 
single columns. And while it no doubt contains less printed matter than some 
of its rivals, the thin opaque paper on which it is printed makes possible the 
inclusion of as much reading matter as is generally covered in most high school 
classes of the ninth year. 

The material chosen does not differ decidedly in character from that in 
other anthologies. Along with a considerable body of new selections the book 
contains 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Ancient Mariner, The Vision of 
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Sir Launfal, The Gold Bug, Thanatopsis, and a canto of The Lady of the Lake. 
Among the shorter pieces I should have liked to see more brief narrative poems 
and fewer lyrics, which most children of the ninth year do not enjoy so 
readily. The job of placing literary selections where they will be most readily 
enjoyed and can be taught most effectively is not easy. Only the teacher’s 
judgment based on the actual experience of the classroom can determine the 
best year for any piece. Most compilers of anthologies for the eighth and 
ninth years are inclined to include selections that should be reserved for later 
years. I am quite sure, for instance, that Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark does not 
belong in the ninth year. Many university seniors, I have found, have diffi- 
culty in understanding some of the figurative language in it. Likewise Keats’ 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, here recommended for supplementary reading, surely 
could be taught more effectively in the last year of the high school. 

The editor’s introduction is stimulating, and many of his questions and 
comments on individual pieces are thought-provoking, even if some of them 
will not bring much response from ninth year pupils. 

On the whole the book seems to me to be a very satisfactory one for the 
grade. 


Pee. F 


A Guide to Symphonic Music. W. Otto Miessner. Silver, Burdett 

and Co. 1936. 

The author presents a straightforward text for music appreciation in high 
schools or colleges. Beginning with the analysis of simple forms and continu- 
ing through the dance forms to the larger forms, this book unfolds the artistry 
of the great composers and builds fundamental understandings as a basis for 
sound musicianship. A representative number of symphonies and symphonic 
poems are analyzed for the principal themes, and the actual music notation for 
116 themes is presented. This text should prove a valuable guide to those seek- 
ing a brief but comprehensive introduction to the understanding of music. 

Ear A. SLocuM. 


The Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Yearbook. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1936. 478 pp. $2.00. 


The need for a reéxamination of the social studies curriculum has been 
felt for many years. “Of what significance to education is dynamic social evi- 
dence and how can it be used in the classroom?” Since there is no single or 
final answer to the question, this yearbook presents a number of viewpoints 
and many suggested procedures. By combining these suggestions with local 
experience superintendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers will be able to 
plan for their pupils an increasing number of interesting and important so- 
cial activities. This excellent volume attempts to throw some light on four- 
teen major practical questions relating to the social studies: 

The Nature of Society. 

The Role of Education and the School. 

The Nature of the Learner and the Learning Process. 

The Nature of the Social Studies. 

Status and Trends of the Curriculum in the Social Studies. 
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The Social Studies Program as a Whole. 

The Selection of Content for Social Studies Courses. 

Grade Placement in the Social Studies. 

The Internal Organization of the Social Studies Program. 

Suggestions for Preparing Curriculum Materials in the Field of the Social 
Studies. 

The Utilization of Community Resources. 

The Teacher and Classroom Technics. 

Evaluating the Outcomes of the Social Studies Curriculum. 

Continuous Curriculum Revision. 


Much has been said in recent years about the objectives of social science. 
It is agreed that the human relations aspect of the social studies distinguishes 
them from other school studies. “The following purposes enter into the selec- 
tion and organization of material for classroom instruction: 


(1) To give pupils the truest and most realistic knowledge that is possible 
of the community, state, nation, and world in which they are to live and make 
their way. 

(2) To prepare pupils for promoting a wiser and more effective codpera- 
tron among regions, areas, individuals, groups, communities, and nations. 

(3) To develop character—to give pupils a love of truth, an appreciation 
of the beautiful, a bent toward good, and a will and desire to use knowledgs 
for beneficent social ends. 

(4) To train pupils in the intellectual processes indispensable to the func- 
ticning of society—acquisition of knowledge, skill in use of knowledge, skill in 
selecting and verifying facts, skill in exploring and stating social issues, and 
skill in discussing and weighing them.” 


HucuH T. LeFter 


Story of Nations. Lester B. RoGers, Fay ADAMS, AND WALKER. 
Brown. Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 703 pp. $2.12. 


As the title of this excellent volume suggests, it is the Story of Nations. 
It does not attempt to tell the stories of all the nations, nor even the complete 
story of any one nation. Such a task would be impossible in one book. It 
has been the purpose of the Story of Nations to pass in review before its read- 
ers, like a pageant, the people of each nation presented. It dips back into the 
past to see how the nations began. Starting with the prehistoric period, it 
deals with the leaders and groups of people whose records stand out clearly 
and brightly in man’s struggle upward from savagery to civilization. It por- 
trays the customs, ideas, traditions, and above all, the great contributions to 
progress of the people of various nations. No attempt is made to rank various 
nations on the basis of their importance in the historical development of man- 
kind. The authors have rather wisely shown that each group of people has 
brought certain significant gifts to the treasure house of civilization. 

The Story of Nations is an attempt to promote international good will: by 
showing the need for good fellowship between all nations in the closely-knit 
interdependent world of today. The book is presented “with the hope that it 
will give you a clear understanding and a real appreciation of the peoples of 
other nations in this modern close-together world. Possibly such an under- 
standing will give us a keener appreciation of our own country. . .. For thou- 
sands of years war has been the curse of mankind; it has seemed the only 
way finally to settle a quarrel. . . . World friendship seems the best way to 
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solve the problem, and that can come only through understanding our fellow- 
men. That is the reason for the Story of Nations. The peace of the world is 
in the hands of the youth of America; in the hands of the youth of all nations.” 
There are twenty parts of the Story of Nations: 


Early Men Discover Most of Man’s Needs. 

The Egyptians Translate Savagery into Civilization. 

Mesopotamia Becomes the Melting Pot of the Ancient World. 

The Hebrews and the Phoenicians Make Their Contributions to the Progress 
of Mankind. 

The Greeks Search for Beauty and Wisdom. 

The Romans Organize the World. 

Religions Sway the World. 

Castles. Chivalry, Christianity, and Crusades Characterize the Feudal World. 

The Medieval World Awakens; the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

The British People Build a Nation and Rule the Waves. 

The French People Establish a Nation and Spread the Ideas of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. 

The Germans Become a Cultured People and Build a Nation. 

The Russian Bear Changes Masters. 

Spain Loses Her Supremacy in Search for Gold, but Plants her Culture in the 
New World. 

The Patriots of Italy Seek the Grandeur That Was Rome. 

The People of the Netherlands Win Their Homelands from Cruel Foes and a 
Hungry Sea. 

The Land of Ancient Vikings Becomes the Home of Modern Scandinavians. 

Japan Becomes the Island Empire of the Orient. 

China is an Ancient Nation in a Modern World. 

Problems of the Modern World. 


The book has hundreds of well selected pictures, many maps, self-tests at 
the close of each of the seventy-six chapters, and carefully chosen lists of read- 
ing. A glossary, reference maps, and an index round out this splendid book. 


HucuH T. LeFier. 


A Sequence of Educational Influences. Ropert Utricn. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. vii + 91. Price 


$2.00. 


This publication contains five important and hitherto unpublished letters 
of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Diesterweg, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard, 
which were collected by Charles Herbert Thurber and presented to the Grad- 
uate School of Education of Harvard. The original manuscripts are in the 
Harvard College Library. Of considerable interest and value in the field of 
educational history are a letter from Pestalozzi to Dr. Plamann in 1817, a 
letter from Froebel to Dr. Gustav Kohne in 1851, and a letter from Diesterweg 
to Dr. Heimann Jolowicz in 1843. Of equal interest are a letter from Horace 
Mann to Charles Brooks in 1837, which indicates the influence of Brooks 
yn the foundation of normal schools in Massachusetts, and a letter from 
Henry Barnard to Mr. Thurber in 1894. These simple letters of important 
educators were picked up accidentally by a collector. The book is an important 
contribution. 


E. W. K. 
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Essential Traits of Mental Life. TruMAN Lee Ketrey. Harvard 
University Press. 1935. 145 pages. 


In the year 1904 Carl Spearman of the University of London published a 
paper which developed the theory that all intellectual traits could be accounted 
for by two factors. One of these factors of a general nature he designated 
Factor G; the other, more specific he called Factor S. Moreover, this writer 
developed the mathematical procedures by which the truth or falsity of his 
position could be demonstrated. Now, strangely enough, many sets of data 
gathered both by Spearman and by others did not fit exactly the mathematical 
conditions. Spearman himself was therefore forced to account for some rela- 
tions of mental traits by the term group factors. There were then factors 
G and S which accounted for most interrelations of traits and three or four 
group factors for mental traits which among themselves were closely akin. 

A vast deal of work was done to check Spearman’s theory. Among these 
was that of Professor Kelley. He published a book “Crossroads in the Mind 
of Man” in 1928 which agreed with Spearman’s position in the main but which 
recognized also the possibility of analyzing G into component factors and thus 
accounting for it. In the movement to discover the smallest number of factors 
which account for the correlations of mental traits, we find three outstanding 
contributions: Thurston, Vectors of the Mind, 1935; Hotelling, “Analysis of a 
Complex of Statistical Variables into Principal Components”, in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1933; and the present volume. 





New— 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHER 
AND HIS WORK 
By Carteton E. Preston 
$2.00 


Planned to show the teacher his job in as nearly the right perspective as 
possible, and then to get him to see the influence which the point of view 
taken is capable of exerting. Includes suggestions as to some important 
techniques. 


RICH LAND, POOR LAND 


By Stuart CHASE 
Whittlesey House Publication, $2.50 
A brief for the rescue of America’s natural resources, showing the need for a 


national plan of conservation, social and economic considerations, and our 
responsibility to future generations. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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In this most recent volume of Dr. Kelley’s there is a development of another 
method to reduce to a minimum the number of factors which account for 
the correlations between traits. These components mathematically determined 
are independent of each other. The general procedure is to pass an axis 
through the highest correlation coefficient thus discovering the factor which 
causes this relation and removing it. But the removal of this factor causes a 
reduction of all the other relations because the same mental conditions which 
entered into the high relation also affected the relation of the other traits. 
The axes are now rotated through the next highest coefficient which reduces it 
to zero and also reduces the others to a greater or less degree. The rotations 
are now continued until all the resemblances are reduced to zero. These factors 
thus discovered are independent of each other and account for all the relations 
expressed in the coefficients of correlation. In this mazner it is hoped to 
arrive at a small number of factors which account for all the relations between 
mental traits. 

In one chapter the author takes a problem and compares his procedure 
step by step with those of Hotelling and Thurstone. This book is completely 
understandable only to those who have had advanced statistical training based 
on a sound knowledge of mathematics. Its findings show, however, that for 
purposes of vocational guidance the most important factors to determine are 
sex, mental ability, physical strength, social intelligence. numerical ability, 
leadership, memory, emotional stability, and motor co-ordination. 


M. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e For thirty-six years all of our resources and experience have been 


focused upon one objective—that of helping school officials get the best 
available man or woman for the position to be filled, and its corollary— 
helping the teacher obtain the position where his or her talents may best 


be used. 

e Thirty-six years of study, ceaseless efforts, and faithful care have 
won for us the good will of thousands of teachers and employers of 
teachers throughout the United States. We solicit vacancies from trus- 
tees and superintendents; applications from teachers; with the assurance 
that their problems will become our problems, as we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for placing teachers where they will fit. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 














